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Barly Declarations of the Faith of Friends. 

The first written declaration of faith, rep- 
resenting some of the leading doctrines of 
Friends, is given in Bowden’s History as the 
following, issued by Christopher Holder, John 
Copeland and Richard Doudney, soon after the 
first visit of the two former in Sandwich, Mas- 
sachusetts. It is dated: ‘‘From the House 
of Correction, the lst of the Eighth Month, 
1657, in Boston.’’ 

‘* We do believe in the only true and living 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath made the heavens and the earth, the sea 
and all things in them contained, and doth up- 
hold all things that lie hath created by the 
word of his power. Who at sundry times and 
in divers manners, spake in time past to our 
fathers by the prophets, but in these last days 
hath spoken unto us by his Son, whom He 
hath made heir of all things, by whom He 
made the world. The which Son is that Jesus 
Christ that was born of the Virgin; who suf- 
fered for our offences, and is risen again for 
our justification, and is ascended into the 
highest heavens, and sitteth at the right hand 
of God the Father. Even in Him do we be- 
lieve; who is the only begotten Son of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. And in Him 
do we trust alone for salvation; by whose 
blood we are washed from sin ; through whom 
we have access to the Father with boldness, 
being justified by faith in believing in his 
name. Who hath sent forth the Holy Ghost, 
to wit, the Spirit of Truth, that proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son, by which we are 
sealed and adopted sons and heirs of the king- 
dom of heaven. From the which Spirit the 
Scriptures of truth were given forth, as, saith 
the Apostle Peter, ‘Holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ The 
which were written for our admonition, on 
whom the ends of the world are come; and 
are profitable for the man of God, to reprove, 
and to exhort, and to admonish, as the Spirit 
of God bringeth them unto Him, and openeth 
them in Him, and giveth Him the understand- 
Ing of them. 

‘So that before all men we do declare that 
we do believe in God, the Father, Son and 


Holy Spirit; according as they are declared of 





in the Scriptures; and the Scriptures we own | 
| to be a true declaration of the Father, Son | 


the beginning, what was present, and was to 
come. ‘ [The only doctrinal matter 
which follows is contained in an exhortation 
to turn to the Spirit], that showeth you the 
secret of your hearts, and the deeds that are 
not good. Therefore while you have light, 
believe in the light, that you may be the 
children of the light; for, as you love it and 
obey it, it will lead you to repentance, bring 
you to know Him in whom is remission of sins, 
in whom God is well pleased; who will give 
you an entrance into the kingdom of God, an 
inheritance amongst them that are sanctified.’’ 


In the following year, 1658, or ten years 
after George Fox commenced his ministry, 
the following confession of faith was published 


and Spirit; in which is declared what was | 


by Richard Farnsworth. In 1668 and 1671 
this was reprinted, with some other treatises, 
by John Crooke, William Dewsbury, Humphrey 
Smith, Isaac Penington and Alexander Parker, 
in a work entitled ‘‘The principles of Truth, 
being a Declaration of our Faith who are called 
Quakers.”’ 

**We profess and confess faith in God the 
Father, and in Jesus Christ his eternal Son, 
the true God, and the Holy Spirit. And we do 
acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament to be the words of God; 
this we testify; and we are not ashamed to 
confess and profess faith in God the Father, 
and in Jesus Christ his eternal Son, and in the 
Holy Spirit, as the Scripture saith; but we do 
believe in them, and acknowledge subjection 
and dutiful obedience unto them, viz: the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. And more- 
over, we do hereby declare and testify to all 
true Christians, God’s elect, what God we do 
own, and profess faith in, even in that God 
that appeared unto Abraham, the father of 
the faithful, when Abraham was ninety-nine 
years old, and said unto him, I am the Almighty 
God, walk before me and be thou perfect (Gen. 
xvii.) The everlasting God, the God of heaven 
and earth,’’ &c. [After giving a number of 
of Scripture passages illustrative of the majesty 
and glorious attributes of the great Jehovah, 
he proceeds]: ‘‘ And this is God the Father, 
which we own and profess faith in, and in 
Christ Jesus his eternal Son, who said, ‘I and 
my Father are one’ (John x: 30), upon which 
saying the Jews took up stones to stone him; 
yet notwithstanding, the same Christ that the 
Jews hated, we love, believe in, and own; who 
was delivered up to be crucified for our of- 
fences, and was raised up again for our justi- 
fication (Rom. iv: 25), who is the true God; 
and Him we own and profess faith in, and in 
the Holy Spirit, God, together equal with the 
Father and the Son, one God over all, God 
blessed forever.” 

George Fox’s celebrated reply to priest 





Stephens is considered to have occurred in the 
year 1644. In 1659 he replies to another in 
his ‘*‘ Great Mystery ’’—*‘ Christ gave himself, 
his body, for the life of the whole world; He 
was the offering for the sins of the whole 
world, and paid the debt and made satisfac- 
tion; and doth enlighten every man that comes 
into the world, that all, through Him, might 
believe; and he that doth not believe in the 
offering, is condemned already.” 

In the same year, 1659, we find Edward 
Burrough answering: ‘‘As for the word Trinity, 
it is invented, and he hath learned it out of 
a mass-book, or common prayer book; but we 
own the doctrine of the gospel of Christ, that 
Christ is God, and the Spirit is God; and there 
are three that bear record, the Father, Son 
and Spirit, and these are one.’’ So, more 
fully, Francis Howgill in the same year. 

To pass now from earliest individual decla- 
rations of the faith of Friends, we take up the 
first that we can find as issued by the Society 
in its official capacity. 

In the year 1668 the Society of Friends 
issued a tract, entitled, ‘‘An Epistle from the 
people in scorn called Quakers, for all people 
upon earth to read over, that they may see 
what the people called Quakers hold, concern- 
ing God, Christ, his death, his resurrection, 
his blood, his offering, redemption, salvation, 
justification, faith and hope. This Epistle was 
drawn up by George Fox and Ellis Hookes, 
who was clerk of the first Yearly Meeting of 
Friends (London), held in 1675 (the first held 
in America was at Newport, in 1672.) The 
following is an extract from the Epistle: 

*“Christ Jesus the Immanuel, God with us; 
whom all the angels must worship. Christ 
offered himself through the eternal Spirit, 
without spot to God, and by his blood purges 
our consciences from dead works to serve the 
living God. And so we know that Christ, by 
one offering, hath forever perfected them that 
are sanctified. And so as people walk in the 
light, they have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin. 
And Christ, who his own self bare our sins in 
his body on the tree, that we being delivered 
from sin, should live unto righteousness, by 
whose stripes you are healed. And we, being 
justified by the blood of Christ, shall be saved 
from wrath thro’ Him. For if when we were 
enemies we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, much more being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by his life (Rom. v: 8). 

Postscript.—And this is to clear us from 
all those pamphlets which are scattered up 
and down among people, that we should deny 
the Godhead, his eternal power, or his offering, 
or his blood, or that we should be bought with 
a price. For it pleased the Father that in 
Him the fulness of the Godhead should dwell 
bodily, and the Father, and the Son, and the 
Spirit, we do own. And so let all stop their 
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mouths that say that the Quakers’ principles | 
are hid till now, for we have manifested our 
principles both in our printed books, and would 
that all people know our inside as they know our 
outside; and we do know, and also others know 
it, that we have an esteem of Christ’s suffer- 
ings and death, and blood, and the Scriptures 
of the Prophets and Apostles, more than any 
other people. GEORGE Fox, 
ELLIs HOOPEs. 


The following, as given in the London Friend, 
was presented to Parliament in 1689, and may 
be found in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ the Chris- 
tianity of the Quakers asserted against the 
unjust charge of their being no Christians. 
It is in the form of questions and answers. 

**Q.—Do you believe the Divinity and hu- 
manity of Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of 
God, or that Jesus Christ is truly God and man? 

“*A. — Yes, we verily believe that Jesus 
Christ is truly God and man, according as Holy 
Scripture testifies of Him; God over all, blessed 
for ever; the true God and eternal life; the 
one Mediator between God and men, even the 
man Christ Jesus. 

““Q.—Do you believe and expect salvation and 
justification by the righteousness and merits of 
Jesus Christ, or by your own righteousness 
and works? 

*‘A.—By Jesus Christ, his righteousness, 
merits, and works, and not by our own: God 
is not indebted to us for our deservings, but 
we to Him for his free grace in Christ Jesus, 
whereby we are saved through faith in Him, 
not of ourselves, and by his grace enabled 
truly and acceptably to serve and follow Him 
as He requires. He is our all in all, who 
worketh all in us that is well-pleasing to God. 

*“Q.—Do you betieve in remission of sins 
and redemption, through the sufferings, death 
and blood of Christ? 

“*A.— Yes; through faith in Him, as He 
suffered and died for all men, gave Himself 
a ransom for all, and his blood being shed for 
the remission of sins, so all they who sincerely 
believe and obey Him receive the benefits and 
blessed effects of his suffering and dying for 
them; they, by faith in his name, receive and 
partake of that eternal redemption which He 
hath obtained for us, who gave himself for 
us that He might redeem us from all iniquity; 
He died for our sins, and rose again for our 
justification; and if we walk in the light as 
He is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ, his 
Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 

In 1693, Friends being greatly misrepre- 
sented, another Declaration was published, 
signed by George Whitehead, Ambrose Rigge, 
James Parke, William Fallowfield, Charles 
Marshall, John Bowater, John Vaughton, and 
William Bingley. The following appeared in it: 

‘“‘We sincerely profess faith in God by his 
only begotten Son Jesus Christ, as being our 
light and life, our only way to the Father, 
and also our only Mediator and Advocate with 
the Father ; 

That God creates all things; He made the 
worlds, by his Son Jesus Christ, He being that 
powerful and living Word of God, by whom 
all things were made ; and that the Father, 
the Word, and Holy Spirit are one, in Divine 
being inseparable, one true, living, and eter- 
nal God, blessed forever.’’—Sewell’s History, 
(Vol. 2, p. 449). 











The above extracts, compiled mostly from 


Evans’s Exposition, have been selected wit 
reference to their earliness rather than to the 
doctrine delivered. They are intentionally de- 
fensive rather than comprehensive. 
to put several books or treatises together to 
find all points of the doctrine of Friends fully 
stated. 


One has 


— eS 


UNLADYLIKE EXPLETIVES.—We were not 


pleased, on seeing in our last number a note 
concerning Hannah More, to find we had not, 
as was intended, erased the two last of the 
words ‘‘scared to death,” —words used by some 
one to express her natural fright at a fly or a 
mouse, in contrast with her composure when 
in view of immediate death. 


As regards the frequent light use of that 


extravagant expression, we often have occas- 
ion to ask young people to think twice about 
its meaning, and to ask them if those words 
have their foundation in truth. 
‘‘awfully” are words much abused by young 
women, also ‘‘never in all my life,’ 
on, one could catalogue a good (or rather bad) 
many of such expressions heard in the course of 
a week, which cultivate a regardlessness of 
truth in the mind of the speaker. 
serve that those who scruple to violate truth by 


“*Awful” and 


, 


—and so 


But we ob- 


plural pronouns for singular, or by titles of su- 
periority where facts are otherwise, are not 
guilty of those other gushing falsities with 
which much of the conventional speech of the 
day is vehemently weakened and degraded. 


—- ~~ eo 


The Church and the World. 


It is not well with the church when it is on 
good terms with the public. It was sent to 
be at war with the world, to be a stranger and 
a sojourner, a wilderness prophet, and a mis- 
sionary pioneer. It is a rebuke to the world 
no less than a refuge. Its ache is something 
more than the weltschmertz (world-pain); it 
is the Saviour’s woe. See to it that there 
be no sleeping. It is a vigilant, suffer- 
ing church, a crucified church; not chiefly 
a militant church, but a sacrificial church, 
a church that has not priests, but is as the 
world’s Priest—that is, the church that [bears 
its cross and co-operates with our] Great High 
Priest. There is no foundation of public right- 
eousness for any nation but the revelation of 
the public righteousness of God in the death 
of Christ. The kind of stalwart that we need 
is made only by an inward humiliation, which 
we lack. And we lack it partly because Chris- 
tianity is being construed so largely in the in- 
terest of the young; and humiliation, which 
is moral strength, is a youthful dread. 

It is true where the Spirit is there is liber- 
ty; but there always comes [an eye to the 
world and a lukewarmness | when we care more 
for latitude than for obedience, for freedom 
than for faith. We have abundance of religi- 
ous energy out of all proportion to our re- 
ligious influence, and we have a depressing 
sense of waste and of losing with it all. We 
are frittered by our very sympathies more 
than we are gathered by a ruling faith, or re- 
charged with a royal power. The whole his- 
tory of “‘the church” is shaped by its relation 
with world-power. And the world-power is 
no longer feudal or dynastic. It is finance. 
We are in the hour and power of the plutoc- 
racy.—Forsythe. 


ee 


The Confessors of Peace from the Second Century 
to the Era of Mahomet. 
| 

The Roman Empire, on the death of Cop. 
stantine, “‘the Great,’’ in 337, was divided 
among the three sons of the latter, Constan. 
tine, Constans and Constantius. Britain, Gaul 
and Spain went to the first of these; the see. 
ond had Italy, Illyricum and part of North 
Africa, while to Constantius fell the Eastern 
division, with Constantinople as its then capi- 
tal, and the seat of its government for eleven 
succeeding centuries, until the conquering 
Moslems, crossing the Bosphorus, should make 
it their own. 

The family of the great Constantine, it must 
be frankly admitted, proved not to be exem- 
plary Christians. They hardly commended the 
way of peace to the outside barbarians. The 
elder of the brothers having been defeated by 
the armies of Constans, was killed, though 
only in the twenty-fifth year of his age. Con- 
stans himself was murdered in his bed, after 
a reign of fourteen years, while Constantius, 
manifesting much cruelty and arrogance, died 
in the course of his march against Julian, his 
cousin, who had been proclaimed Emperor by 
his soldiers. Constantius was then (A. D. 361), 
in Gaul, of which province he had been ap- 
pointed the governor, and which he had sue- 
cessfully defended against the onslaught of the 
Germanic tribes. 

Julian had early come under the influence 
of the sophists, and, although he is commonly 
designated as “‘the Apostate,’’ it does not ap- 
pear that he at any time embraced Christian- 
ity. On assuming the purple, he made open 
profession of the old religion of Rome, sacri- 
ficed as high priest to the gods, ordered the 
pagan temples rebuilt, and, notwithstanding 
he issued an edict of religious toleration, his 
enmity against the Christians was manifest, 
and a severe persecution and reaction (in the 
East) against them followed. Julian had re- 
ceived a liberal education, partly at Athens, 
where Basil of Cappadocia, and Gregory Naz- 
ianzen, both eminent Christians, were his as- 
sociates; he was author as well as warrior, 
but his talents were mischievously used in de- 
crying the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
His short reign of less than two years was 
brought to an end during a campaign against 
Sapor, the king of Persia, when he received a 
mortal wound in his side from a javelin. He 
had not yet reached the age of thirty-two 
years. 

Julian, in his non-acceptance of the Christ- 
ian religion, evidently stumbled at the forbid- 
ding example of his relatives and immediate 
predecessors in power, who made profession 
of that faith. Had he lived up to his ow 
declarations he would have earned a better 
character for consistency. ‘‘Ye are all,’’ he 
wrote, “‘brothers one of another. God is the 
common father of us all. * * * I main 
tain that it is a sacred duty to impart raiment 
and food even to our enemies, for the bond of 
humanity, not the disposition of individuals, 
regulates our giving.” Rendall, in his ‘‘Jul- 
ian,’’ says of him: ‘‘Not only did he practice 
strict continence and abstain from the frivoli- 
ties of the theatre and exciting and bloody 
spectacles of the amphitheatre with resolute 
determination, but in his private life prac- 
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ticed a strict asceticism. It has been thought 
that his reign acted beneficially upon the 
growth of Christianity, which, or the appear- 
ance of which, had spread too fast, running 
into license, losing its purity in its popular- 
ity.”” 

Tieton, in his ‘‘History of the Christian 
Church,’’ says of Julian: “‘When Christians 
appealed to him against the illegal violence of 
governors or of mobs, he reminded them that 
their religion enjoined on them the duty of 
patience under wrong. He deprived them of 
civil and military employments, and excluded 
them from the courts of law; and he alleged 
as his reason that the gospel forbids worldly 
ambition, bloodshed and law-suits.’’ Thus the 
rapidly degenerating Christianity of that period 
was rebuked by one stigmatized as an apostate, 
who, indeed, by his life, seemed to be less 
such than Constantine and his contentious 
sons. 

Likewise Libanius, the celebrated sophist 
and rhetorician, the preceptor of Basil and 
Chrysostom, and friend of Julian, and of whom 
it has been remarked that he was ‘‘the great- 
est orator that Constantinople ever produced,” 
in the course of his plea for the pagan tem- 
ples, refers all the calamities of that time to 
the change of religion, while he appeals to the 
New Testament precepts in proof that the per- 
secuting zeal and the forcible measures of the 
Christians, were contrary to the spirit which 
their own faith inculcated. 

In the introduction to the Fifth Book of his 
“Ecclesiastical History,’’ Eusebius, bishop of 
Cesarea, (4th century) makes the following 
prologue of peace: “‘Uthers, indeed, that com- 
pose historical narratives, would record noth- 
ing but victories in battle, the trophies of 
enemies, the warlike achievements of gen- 
erals, the bravery of soldiers, sullied with 
blood and innumerable murders, for the sake 
of children and property. But our narrative 
embraces that conversation and conduct which 
is acceptable to God: the wars and conflicts 
of a most pacific character, whose ultimate 
tendency is to establish the peace of the soul. 
Those, also, who have manfully contended for 
the truth, rather than for their country, and 
who have struggled for piety, rather than 
their dearest friends. Such as these our nar- 
rative would engrave on imperishable monu- 
ments. The firmness of the champions for 
the true religion, their fortitude in the en- 
durance of innumerable trials, their trophies 
erected over demoniacal agency, and their vic- 
tories over their invisible antagonists, and the 
crowns that have been placed upon all these, 
it would proclaim and perpetuate by an ever- 
lasting remembrance.”’ 

Now, Eusebius, as a sympathizer with and 
contender for the Arian creed, was a close 
friend of Constantine, who is hardly to be 
looked upon as a consistent exponent of peace. 
At the synod of Tyre (A. pD. 335), convened 
for the purpose of deposing Athanasius from 
the bishopric of Alexandria, Eusebius appeared 
as the presiding officer—yet it is the ‘‘ evan- 
gelical ’ Athanasius that we would now look 
upon as one who “‘ manfully contended for the 
truth,’’ asa ‘‘ champion for the true religion.” 
Hence, also, when we find Eusebius (in his 
sixth book), referring to ‘‘the peculiar heresy 
of those who in the pomp of their imagina- | 


tions call themselves Cathari,’”’ we are ad- | 


XUM 


monished that in any historical search for the 
simple truth, great names and elaborate ex- 
positions, even though, as in the present case, 
presented by “‘ the Father of church history’’ 
are to carry with them nothing more than 
their just meed of weight. The truth will 
be found often to discover itself under the 
undeserved epithets of heterodoxy and heresy. 
Prefacing some account of several of the 
minor sects which arose in the period now 
under review, Neander makes the following 
observation of value: 

**Such phenomena of the Christian life are 
often very significant symptoms of disease in 
the life of the church; they betoken deeper 
wants of the Christian consciousness, which 
are seeking after their satisfaction. Opposite 
errors, or tendencies bordering on error, by 
which they are called forth, lend them a par- 
tial justification. As reactions of the Chris- 
tian consciousness, although they may be in 
many ways disturbed reactions, they point to 
a purer reaction reserved for the future, which 
shall some time or other push its way vic- 
toriously through. 

““ We have already remarked, that worldly- 
minded bishops and ecclesiastics, instead of 
endeavoring to cherish and promote serious, 
vital Christianity, did everything in their power 
to suppress it, because it presented such a 
strong and to them vexatious contrast to their 
own mode of life. Serious and piously dis- 
posed laymen were persecuted by such clergy- 
men, as dangerous censors of their conduct. 
Often they were excommunicated from the 
church, or they separated of their own ac- 
cord from such spiritual guides, because they 
could not believe it possible, that men so 
polluted with every vice should serve as in- 
struments for the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Others of like persuasion joined with them; 
and they became the founders of minor sects, 
in which, after the separation had once taken 
place, there arose, out of the opposition that 
had reference at first only to matters of prac- 
tice, certain doctrinal differences also, which 
sometimes had no other ground than in the 
more sensuous mode of apprehension among 
uneducated laymen.” 

The same spiritually gifted writer says, in 
another place, where he cautions against es- 
timating the whole Christian life of the period 
according to the standard of the mass of nom- 
inal Christians, to the exclusion of the evi- 
dences of an unobtrusive, ‘* progressive work 
of the Holy Spirit:” ‘“‘it was natural, how- 
ever, that the bad element, which had out- 
wardly assumed the Christian garb, should 
push itself more prominently to notice in pub- 
lic life. Hence it was more sure to attract the 
common gaze, while the genuine Christian 
temper loved retirement, and created less sen- 
sation, except in those cases, which were not 
unfrequent in this period, where opposition 
elicited the hidden Christian life, and made it 
appear brighter in the conflict. “Watch the 
oil-press,” said Augustin to those who saw 
nothing but the evil swimming on the surface; 
‘Watch it a little more narrowly, and do not 
look at the scum alone that floats on the top, 
Only seek, and you will find something.” 

(To be continued.) 





THEY are never alone that are accompanied 
with noble thoughts. -—Sidney. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Testimonies of Friends. 


It has been customary to treat of the prin- 
ciples and testimonies of the Society of Friends 
in connection, and we may further say it has 
been admitted by those of deep religious ex- 
perience that the adoption of the one neces- 
sarily leads to the practice of the other. 
Among what have been marks of distinction 
there may be some that have been merely 
habits. Where these have been accidental it 
has been a weakness to claim for them any 
Divine authority. But even when not funda- 
mental they have their value, and when any 
under our name from temptation of conformity 
with the world have yielded in minor points, 
they have commonly lost further ground by 
yielding the badges that are essential to a 
Christian character. 

The departure in dress and manners has 
become so extensive that it has raised the 
question in many minds how far this testi- 
mony to plainness is obligatory. We have 
based it upon conformity to the will of God, 
and it was a maxim with J. Dymond that 
**the will of God being known, human duty is 
ascertained.’’ It is an excuse on the part of 
some that they do not perceive it to be the 
Divine will that they should bear these testi- 
monies. This may be true for the moment. 
But if one sets about leading a religious life 
it is not expected that conformity in dress 
and manners with the standard of Friends will 
be the first outward evidence. Our Saviour 
testified that the change in his followers should 
commence within, and all experience goes to 
show that in the way of holiness the first step 
is the work of regeneration. When this takes 
place; when the heart is cleansed the outside 
afterward becomes clean also. 

We may see this all-important work, as it 
is gradual, in all stages of fulfilment. At 
first the temper, the countenance, the manner 
of expression are necessarily affected. The 
speech of dedicated ones “‘ betrays that they 
have been with Jesus.’’ In the case of early 
Friends they found it to be a call of duty in 
various ways to confess Christ before men. 

To preach the Gospel publicly may be the 
work of but few, but to bear some testimony 
in everyday life is a service for which all are 
fitted, and we may say is required from all. It 
should be borne in mind that each of us is 
accountable for the influence he exerts in 
passing through the world. Any one who 
has been divinely visited and led in some de- 
gree to ‘“‘bear the yoke”’ is likely to be in- 
fluenced in shaping his heavenward course by 
the example of those around him. Some of 
these perhaps have ‘* stumbled at the cross,’’ 
and become callous in regard to their un- 
faithfulness. Others are encouraged in a com- 
promise with the world, by association with 
such. as have fallen short in duty, and the 
more creditable these evil examples may be, 
the greater is their influence. Thus the evil 
goes on. And when these nominal members, 
imbued with the spirit of the world are placed 
in positions of trust in the Church, it greatly 
magnifies their unconscious power, for spir- 
itual weakness. It would ill become any who 
have attained some stature in Christian growth 
to cast aspersions around them upon others 
they may think less favored. They cannot, 
however, but fervently desire the overthrow 
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of the doctrine that the Truth no longer leads The 


in these paths of self-denial. That the fol- 
lowers of Christ must bear his yoke is an ever- 
during testimony. 

Christ is spoken of as our example in a 
sinless life. He could weep with the sorrows 
of mankind, but there is no intimation that 


He ever indulged in what the world calls | 


pleasure. His service does not entail upon 
us a life of gloom and dejection. He does 
forbid participating in delights that are at 
war with his perfections, but to those who 
wholly follow Him He gives ‘‘ the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding,’’ a fountain 
of enjoyment the world knows not. 1 am in- 
clined to think that the deficiency in attain- 
ment of the present day is somewhat referable 
to taking ideas obtained from studying the 
Scripture as the beginning of a religious life. 
If there is no heart work preceding it or co- 
operating with it, a religion obtained in this 
way will be wanting in vitality. Its growth 
will be unhealthy, and when beset by the al- 
lurements of the world on the one hand, or its 
frowns on the other, will yield to its force. 
Some of our members who highly value relig- 
ious consistency, but do not appear as Friends, 
may flatter themselves that their line of useful- 
ness lies in conformity with customary usage. 
But | apprehend that this sphere of action is 
not just what God designed for them. Perhaps 
if they would carefully trace back their past 
lives they would find some places where duties 
were pointed out which they failed to comply 
with. A few such mistakes would account 
for all the deflections that appear. I believe 
there should be no compromising the difference 
between those who observe our testimonies and 
those who but partially do so, and there is 
no unity to be arrived at but by going back to 
Bethel, and noting from thence the waymarks 
of our pilgrimage. 
LLOYD BALDERSTON. 

CoLorA, Fourth Month 4th, 1903. 

READ BEST BY STUMBLING.—A few years 
ago a blind man had taken his station on the 
bridge over a canal in the City Road, London, 
and was reading from an embossed Bible. A 
gentleman on his way home from the city was 
led by curiosity to the outskirts of the crowd. 
Just then the poor man, who was reading in 
the fourth chapter of Acts, lost his place, and 
while trying to find it with his finger kept 
repeating the last clause he had read, ‘‘None 
other name—none other name—none other 
name.’’ Some of the people smiled at the 
blind man’s embarrassment, but the gentleman 
went away with a new thought in his mind. 
The words he had heard from the blind man 
were like music to his soul. ‘‘None other 
name given under heaven or among men where- 
by we must be saved,’’ was the message which 
awoke him to a new life. 


—_——> 


THE TWO MARYS AND JOANNA. 
A threefold bond of sadness at the tomb, 
With weary feet allied to wailing heart, 
As yet ’tis dark, the stars are clouded o’er, 
The lantern of their love the only light. 


The earth has quaked and opened wide the door, 
And light supernal takes the place of gloom, 

And feet, with heart, and tongue with beauty move 
To bear the burden of the great acclaim! 


H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 
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of Friends’ Schools. 
The report of the Educational Committee 
of our Yearly Meeting last year contained the 
interesting and significant statement, that 


| about two thirds of the children attending our 


schools were non-members of our religious 
society, and that the reason of their being 
sent to these schools was due more to the 
parent’s recognition of Friends’ schools as 
being exponents of a healthful religious and 
moral influence, than for any superiority of 
intellectual training which they might afford. 

Strenuous efforts have been made during 
the past two decades in the direction of the 
introduction of up-to-date educational methods 
with the object of retaining the confidence 
which for generations has been implicitly re- 
posed in our schools, until their efficiency in 
this particular can scarcely be questioned, 
when compared with other schools of like 
grade. They have in common with other de- 
nominational schools a more select patronage, 
and hence, on the whole, a higher morale than 
the undenominational schools. The usual re- 
spect paid by the community at large to the 
Society of Friends, based upon the high moral 
plane reached in the lives of its consistent 
members, has been handed on to its institu- 
tions of learning, which, with one notable 
exception, are now open to all children of 
average moral character. ‘The effect of this 
influx of ‘‘outsiders’’ has been in some ways 
to impart an influence which some of us be- 
lieve, in the main, to be wholesome, though 
we cannot but observe an increasing tendency 
towards ‘‘worldliness,’’ which affects not only 
our schools, but the society as a whole. And 
here, we would observe, we are adverting to 
tendencies only, and would not be understood 
as advocating a policy of greater exclusiveness 
as a corrective, but rather the encouragement 
of a fuller realization of our possibilities and 
power for good, by simply holding fast to 
some things which are known to be of good 
report amongst men, and of the value of which 
we are assured again and again by those not 
of our own persuasion, when they are urged 
with sincerity and lived out with consistency. 

Coming now to the real question which con- 
cerns us—as to how Friends’ schools may 
widen their influence for good, it seems to me 
there is no field in which we can be found 
laboring with higher promise of assured suc- 
cess, even in this dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, than by reasserting and exemplifying in 
our lives some truths as old as the dawn of 
the first, but which in these days are somehow 
being obscured by the rising tide of commer- 
cialism, which, sweeping all before it, is in- 
vading our homes and our schools. There is 
no department of human activity but which 
will admit of the injection of a fuller inter- 
pretation of the Sermon on the Mount. Im- 
agine the effect upon the world of one hundred, 
or even ten men possessed of the conscience 
and strength of character of John Woolman! 
The work upon the heart of the child, which 
should begin at the family hearthstone, should 
by all means be continued in the schools, and 
the indifference of the one must be made up 
by the watchfulness of the other, if our boys 
and girls are to go out into the world fully 
equipped for the duties of life. 

The ideal school, if we may be allowed to 
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Line Upon Which to Extend the Influence | judge by the defects in our present educa. 


tional methods, is still a long way off, and yet 
an unmistakable advance has been made during 
\the past few years even, and this is chiefly 
ue to a better understanding of the workings 
of the child mind. Results are still, however, 
as always, dependent upon the personality of 
the teacher, and the capacity of the pupil to 
respond to the forces applied for his intellect- 
ual awakening. True teaching means the 
creation of a desire on the part of the pupil 
to grow and become, to repress the base and 
exalt the higher life within him. 

And this thought leads at once to a high 
plane of reasoning, in the connection before 
us. If the extension of the influence of 
Friends’ schools means anything at all worth 
while, it means the implanting and fixing 
within them of those principles for which 
we as a society stand. The reason for 
the existence of our schools is one with that 
for the existence of our society as a distinct 
religious body. In other words, the extension 
of the influence of our schools, means their 
apprehension and inculcation of the principles 
of Quakerism. And in this presentation of 
the case, no one need charge us with a desire 
to proselyte, for such has not been our sue- 
cess within the past one hundred years as to 
make this imminent. But it may mean such 
a culture of heart, (which is, after all, cul- 
ture of character), as to be of far more im- 
portance than mere intellectual development. 
We naturally value that most highly which we 
most stand in need of. That which is but a 
shadow or repetition of something else already 
at hand, can never fully satisfy the really in- 
tensive nature of those seeking for the best 
helps towards the development of their chil- 
dren. They want something in the way of a 
school, which has a strength of its own, and 
upon which they can rely, when the weakness 
of the child comes to the surface, and his real 
needs are projected, it may be, not only upon 
the plane of his home-life, but upon that of 
the school to which he has been entrusted for 
the reception of his education. 

If, then, we would. extend the influence of 
a school, we must look towards the enrich- 
ment of its personality. If a school succeeds 
in the work of inducing the child to look more 
closely into the working of his own soul, to 
the extent of discovering his defects and lim- 
itations, and of helping him to the correct 
remedy, that school has discovered the way 
to an influence far greater than as if it had 
passed the child along successfully over the 
various subjects of the curriculum, and then 
left him, to face the duties of life with a pol- 
ished intellect, it may be, but with a stifled 
religious sense and a shrunken moral fibre. 
Let us educate, but by all means let us edu- 
cate the soul. 

We want a knowledge of things practical, 
tis true, that we may be enabled to interpret 
aright our material advancement, but at the 
same time we want to be preserved from 4 
formalism in our religious and social life, 
running parallel to the secularizing tendencies 
of our age. 

The decline of a just sense of the import- 
ance of religious teaching in our schools, as 
apart from instruction in ethics and morality, 
is something to be deplored ; for the studied 
absence of such teaching may not only tend 
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to undermine the faith of the child, which has | An Extract from John Ruskin. 
been implanted and nourished, it may be, in a | 
true Christian home, but may be the means 
of sowing the seeds of skepticism share mind, very great, in part owing to my compromise 
or at 7 - oe — c an woe a with the infidelity of the outer world, and my 
of a tent a re me faith — he Di ane’ : endeavor to hase my pleading upon motives of 
humanism 101 t Se ait in tae aa ‘ ordinary prudence and kindness, instead of the 
Teacher, as an abiding power for the soul’s | primary duty of loving God, foundation other 
development, and which will conduct into the | than which no man can lay 
- - of that truth which makes men free I thought myself speaking to a crowd which 
indeed. . p ; : -. |could only be influenced by visible utility, 
And here, = this education of the ae life, nor was | in the least aware how many entirely 
both as regards theory and yraeses, Quaker- good and holy persons were living in the fear 
ism offers a distinct type of Christianity, and | and love of God, as vividly and practically, 
has a rare vantage ground for a work both now, as ever in the early days of Christen- 
sure and lasting. To those who — members ‘dom; until chiefly in consequence of the great 
of school COMMRISSOGS, OF teachers, or inter- illness which for some time after L&78 forbade 
ested a the work of — schools, my accustumed literary labor, | was brought 
the subject of the implanting of the funda- into closer personal relations with the friends 
mental principles of our religious belief in in America, Scotland, Ireland and Italy. to 
those schools must be one of assured and last-1 wim if | am spared to write any record of 
ing interest, if we are to hold our prestige as ey life, 1¢ will be seen that 1 ewe the beet 
exponents of the religious influence referred hopes ond highest thoughts which have sup- 
ape Ge ang <a ne Hel ow edliue ported and guided the force of my matured 
oe oe woe oe ebrew cultus, | mind. These have shown me with lonely ini- 
in that it recognizes an over-ruling God, sin, | bition in how many secret places the prayer 
sacrifice and holiness, but. with this " unites was made which I had foolishly listened for at 
also the Greek thought, which ae ae the the corners of the streets; and on how many 
immanence of God as the Logos, Light and | 5 itis which i had thought left desolate the 
Wisdom, in whom are all things, and by whom nente: of hansen ellll waved io ehesiole of fire 
all things consist. The one recognizes in But sanaie the tine 4 eens. whan oll the 
Christ "the Lamb of God that taketh away | ¢i+ntul armies should lift up the standard 
the sin of the world;” the other sees Christ as of their Lord—not by might, nor by power 
“the eternal Word, that enlighteneth every | but by his Spirit bringing victory; that they 
aaa that cometh into the world. . And this should no longer be hidden nor ‘‘overcome of 
faith we have as a Divine and princely heri- vil but overcome evil with good.” If the 
tage, handed down through the ages of the | © = eames to ti 6 feed bow — ane 
Christian era, now and then obscured by the | ©"°" ‘ died of Paradise? Are there ak 
atavism of men’s souls, or by ecclesiastical a ts “sl of the aan bun hehe anne iden 
authority, but never lost sight of, until once wey ng wot 9 g P P : 
more it burst forth in meteoric splendor in |" And “a suateadne of blessing, if you will 
the day of George Fox, who brought > o think of it, is in the promise. “Great will be 
never before, to fit the practical needs of our th aa f th chitin a 
life, to brighten and comfort with its genial all the a “la in eat om encieaees. os lene 
influence all those who are really seeking a ~ aiineee coon oan Ged thew Pathan: 
faith which may be relied upon for meeting aad all saline: sail nowtedae io caly sate 
the exigencies of storm and stress that beset coniiheand darkness, so long as you have not 
ls. A faith that needs no apology, though cecal thm the tent of thn Lands nat to he 
having one of the grandest ever written; for oa shia manent einai caniiain but 
it needs only to be cherished and upheld in its | “ “ae ke hy 7 a on ke oa herded noah 
pristine simplicity by those who embrace it, to be Kept from is ¢ Pp P . 


The projected *‘Cape to Cairo’’ railway will 
Looking back upon my writings for the last | ©T°SS the Zambezi directly in front of the falls, 
twenty years, I believe their failure has been | Ver @ Steel arched bridge of five hundred 

: feet span, four hundred feet above the river. 
This bridge will be built on the cantilever 
principle to carry a double track with provi- 
sion on a lower deck for a wagon road. The 
country within reach of this projected electri- 
cal centre is rich in minerals and great results 
are anticipated. 
















A GREAT City.—A recently published book, 
“‘London, Historie and Social,’’ by C. D. Fran- 
cis, is authority for the following :— 

‘‘This enormous city, whose several streets, 
if placed end to end, would form a line some 
1600 miles in length, and which is said to 
contain more Scotchmen than Edinburgh, 
more Irishmen than Dublin, more Jews than 
Palestine, and more Catholics than Rome, is 
peopled by some 4,665,743 human beings, 
living in some 500,000 houses, and consuming 
an annual average of 6,500,000 tons of coal, 
2,000,000 quarters of wheat, 400,000 oxen, 
150,000 sheep, 130,000 calves, 250,000 
swine, 8,000,000 domestic and game fowls, 
400, 000,000 pounds of fish, 1,200,000 lobsters, 
these eatables being washed with 180,000,000 
quarts of beer, 8,000,000 quarts of spirits 
and 31,900,000 quarts of wine, not to men- 
tion the 175,000,000 gallons of water supplied 
daily by nine different water companies. 












































‘THE cause of labor, if rightly understood, 
is the cause of humanity. What labor desires 
first of all is, not charity, but justice. We 
Americans are using up too rapidly the re- 
sources of nature, and we are using up too 
rapidly human lives. One of the greatest 
fallacies of the age is that money is equiva- 
lent to human lives. The spirit of commer- 
cialism is sinking deeper and deeper into us. 
Whatever a man sets his heart on must in- 
crease or it ceases to satisfy him. What we 
need in America is a realization of spiritual 
ideas, and the realization that the best things 
in life are not procured by money. Wages 
are never the full equivalent for human work. 
There is a quality in all men which goes far 
beyond the question of wages. One of the 




















ae great curses of the modern world is the vast 
and the world will grow more and more to ai conglomeration of people in huge cities. The 
love the’ Quaker and his singular, though sin- Science and Industry. idea of civilization is a country ef cities of 






cere ways, and will accord him a respect CANNEL coal 
worthy of his profession. 

If our schools are, as they should be, the 
exponents of these our deepest convictions as 
towhat is best for our own children, in all 
matters of knowledge, they should wear the 
Impress of these convictions, and have thrown | 
about them the very best religious atmosphere 
our church can afford. We can then say to 
would-be patrons from beyond our own denom- 
mation—*‘Let us have thy child in fellowship 
with us for awhile, and we will do him good; 
for our fellowship is with the Father, and with 
his son Jesus Christ.” 


is a variety of bituminous 
coal which burns with great freedom, the 
flame of it affording considerable light. It 
was called ‘‘candle coal’’ by the English peo- 
ple who first used it, as it often served for a 
substitute for candles. The name became 
corrupted to ‘‘cannel’’ and has so remained. 
It is more compact than ordinary bituminous 
coal, and it can be wrought into a lathe and 
polished. A certain variety of it found in 
Yorkshire, England, is manufactured into a 
kind of jewelry known as jet. 


from 20,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. If it were 
not for these great cities we could do away 
with the evils brought upon us by corrupt 
politicians.—BisHor SPALDING, of the Coal 
Strike Commission. 








Dr. Louis SAMBON, in this month’s Climate, 
gives a most interesting popular account of 
the life history of the malaria parasite. As 
an illustration we may quote this description 
of the spread of the parasites after the devel- 
opment of one of them in a single corpuscle. 
“‘At last, the corpuscle bursts open like a 
mature seed pod, the segments (of the para- 
site) separate, acquire a globular form and 
float freely in the plasma. It is an anxious 
moment for the young parasites, because, un- 
less they manage very soon to get inside a 
fresh corpuscle, they are sure to fall a prey 
to the large white cells which guard the red 
corpuscles, just like sheep-dogs guard their 
flocks. Even on the glass-side, under the 












An ELectrRIC PLANT IN AFRICA.—It is pro- 
Moorestown, N. J WALTER L. Moore, posed, says ““Cassier’s Magazine,”’ to utilize 
Fifth Month. 1903. the Victoria Falls of the Zambezi_ River, dis- 
—— covered by Dr. Livingstone in 1855, for power 
Life is too short to waste to run an immense electric plant — to 
In critic peep or cynic bark, quarrel or reprimand: the one at Niagara. The Victoria Fa 8 are 
T will soon be dark: nearly 400 feet high and it is estimated that 
Up! mind thine own aim, and the volume of water passing over them would 
God speed the mark! furnish 35,000,000 horse-power. 
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microscope, the white corpuscle will stretch 
out its shapeless body, creep up to the para- 
site you are examining, and engulf it under 
your very eyes.”’ It has been calculated, we 
are told, that at least 250,000,000 parasites 
must be present in the blood in order to pro- 
duce a paroxysm of fever. 


Work or THE FisH CoMMISSION.—The cur- 
rent number of “*The North American Review’? | 
contains an interesting article on the United 
States Fish Commission, from which the fol- 
lowing items have been taken. 

The Commission operates thirty-five hatch- 
eries, four railroad cars, and an extensive 
equipment for carrying on its valuable work. 
Atlantic and ‘‘land-locked’’ salmon are culti- 
vated at Green Lake and Craig Brook, Maine; 
cod, lobsters and other marine species are 
propagated at Gloucester and Wood’s Holl, 
Mass. ; the steamer ‘‘Fish Hawk’’ operates in 
the Delaware River, hatching shad, while sta- 
tions in Maryland, North Carolina and at 
Washington, D. C., are mainly devoted to this 
toothsome fish. Five hatcheries on the Great 
Lakes are devoted to white-fish, pike, perch, 
lake-trout, ete., while the work at St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont; Nashua, New Hampshire ; 
Wytheville, Virginia; Erwin, Tennessee; Cold 
Spring, Georgia; Northville, Michigan; Quincy, 
Illinois, Manchester, Iowa; Neosho, Missouri; 
San Marcos, Texas; Leadville, Colorado; Spear 
Fish, South Dakota, and Bozeman, Montana, 
is principally with brook trout, black spotted 
trout, grayling, rainbow trout, black bass, 
crappie and bream. There are also six sta- 
tions on the Pacific coast cultivating the var- 
ious species of Pacific salmon. 

During the year ending Sixth Month 30th, 
1902, the output from the various stations 
was 1,488,673,000; including 594,490,000 
white fish; 237,099,000 pike-perch; 212,001, - 
000 codfish; 168,133,000 flat-fish; 104,986, - 
000 shad; 81,020,000 lobsters; 53,599,000 
salmon; 27,257,000 lake trout; 6,142,000 
brook trout; 1,785 grayling; 1,183,000 rain- 
bow trout. 

Of yearling and adult fish there were dis- 
tributed 6,780,000, principally 2,006,000 
shad; 1,488,000 black spotted trout; 735,000 
crappie ; 606,000 sun-fish, 492,000 rain-bow 
trout; 437,000 brook trout; 381,000 salmon; 
262,000 black bass; 77,000 steel-head-trout; 
37,000 rock bass. 

The increased catch of shad since 1888, 
when results of cultivation began to appear, 
approximate 8,000,000 annually, represent- 
ing a yearly revenue to fishermen of $2,000, - 
000, more than fifty-fold the cost of propaga- 
tion. 


A HEROINE’S LONG DELAYED RECOGNITION. 
—Upon the publication of Eva Emery Dye’s 
graphic narrative of the expedition of Lewis 
and Clark to the Pacific Coast the Inter- 
Ocean editorially directed attention to the 
services of Sacajawea, the heroine of that 
famous exploration, and suggested that she 
should be enrolled among the nation’s notable 
women. It was further suggested that the 
women of the country should erect a statue 
to the Indian woman at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, the starting point of 
the expedition of 1804. 

It now appears that the suggestion of the 


Inter-Ocean has been taken up in far-away 
Oregon. Portland is to hold in 1905 a Lewis 
and Clark centennial in celebration of the 
first crossing of the continent. The women 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
the Dakotas have taken up the project of 
erecting a monument to Sacajawea suitable to 
the occasion. It is proposed to erect a statue 
to cost about $6000. It has been thought fit- 
ting that the sculptor should be a woman and 
a Westerner, and Alice Cooper of Colorado, 
has been suggested. 

Readers who are familiar with that great 
American classic, the Journal of Lewis and 
Clark, will remember Sacajawea and her ser- 
vices to the explorers. Lewis and Clark 
found her in their winter camp among the 
Mandans. She was a captive Shoshone girl 
of sixteen, and the slave wife of a French 
half-breed interpreter. She would have died 
in child-birth had it not been for the aid of 
the explorers. Inthe spring she and her hus- 
band and babe went west with the party. 

When the explorers had abandoned their 
canoes and were approaching the Gates of the 
Mountains, they stood face to face with fail- 
ure, because of the lack of horses. It was 
Sacajawea who pacified the Shoshones, ob- 
tained horses, and smoothed the way through 
the Flatheads and the Nez Perces. Passing 
over her many services during the winter 
spent at the mouth of the Columbia, it was 
Sacajawea who guided the party on the return 
trip. She seemed to have the instinct of the 
homing pigeon, and time and again she found 
the way out of the wilderness. 

Sacajawea understood the importance of 
the expedition, and was as earnest for its 
success as were its leaders. Her services 
were great, even if she was not the rescuer 
of Lewis and Clark. Yet when and where 
she died is not known, and no stone marks her 
resting-place. 

The importance of the expedition of Lewis 
and Clark is brought strikingly to mind by the 
fact that the wilderness through which Sacaj- 
awea guided them one hundred years ago is 
now thickly studded with flourishing cities 
that purpose to erect a statue to their guide. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


‘TEMPERANCE. 


The matter under this heading is furnished 
monthly to THE FRIEND, on behalf of the 
‘‘Temperance Association of Friends of Phila- 
delphia,” by Benjamin F. Witson, 401 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

As the headlines of this column and the 
accompanying announcement are brought for 
the first time to the attention of readers of 
THE FRIEND, there will doubtless be comment 
varying in character. It is natural that it 
should be so, and probably better so; else we 
might not feel sufficiently the weight and del- 
icacy of our undertaking, and the need of wis- 
dum, not of ourselves, in order that these pa- 
ges may be made both useful and unifying. 

It is not our intention to advocate herein 


‘any solution to the ‘‘Temperance Question’’ 


or the broader question of temperance, other 
than the daily living of those virtues and 
Christian attributes that compel, first the put- 
ting away of all intemperance in the individ- 
ual believer, and next, through his influence, 


the drawing of others to the same way gf 
thinking and living. 

Doubtless many will say, ‘‘This is soy 
teaching, but not specific; Christian sentimen 
should do more than express itself, it mug 
be aggressive. ‘Individual responsibility’ j 
the teaching that pleases the vicious, singe ij 
leaves them free-handed to continue their yj. 
ciousness, and makes the possibility of their 
overthrow by concerted action exceedingly re. 
mote.” 

To this we reply by admitting the truth jp 
it, but asserting that our apprehension of ger. 
vice through the medium here afforded is not 
to formulate or defend specific methods, but 
to endeavor to inform our readers as to what 
methods are being suggested or experimented 
with, and what effort is being set forth to 
cleanse society from the contaminating infiy- 
ences of a stupendous evil. 

There is ground fur fear that many men- 
bers of the Society of Friends are unequal to 
their opportunities and unappreciative of their 
personal accountability, because of ignorance 
as to the insidiousness and enormity of the 
evils »f intemperance, and as to facts rel 
ative to temperance effort successful or other. 
wise. 

It will be our aim to arouse such as have 
ears to hear, and to invite them to lay all pre 
judice and pre-conception aside, and seek to 
know what our Heavenly Father would have 
his children do in the presence of a foe that 
scoffs at Him and thwarts his purposes in us. 
Our plea is not for cant or argument, but for 
open-mindedness and self-sacrifice. 


THE importance of protests from persons 
and associations as a means of checking pro- 
posed legislation of a vicious character was 
forcibly illustrated in the recent defeat ofa 
bill introduced at Harrisburg with a view to 
license gambling at horse races. It was stated 
in our Yearly Meeting by a Harrisburg off- 
cial, himself a Friend, that the work of the 
Meeting for Sufferings had been a decisive 
factor in the overthrow of this iniquitous 
measure. Said the writer to this Friend, 
‘‘Would not that bill have been defeated any- 
how?” ‘‘I doubt it very much,”’ said he. “! 
think it would have passed the Legislature at 
least, for the ‘orders’ were to ‘put it through; 
but Scattergood and Dillingham came up there 
by request of the Meeting, and called atter 
tion to it in every way they could, till legisl 
tors began to say, ‘Why, what’s wrong with 
this bill anyhow?’ and when they read the 
gambling clause they did not like it either. & 
Cooper goes to work and has the bill amended 
so as to leave out that clause of it. Thatd 
course killed it. Its own makers did not cate 
any more about it then.” ‘‘Well!’’ we & 
claimed, ‘‘Friends seem to have more weights 
political headquarters than we had thought’ 
**Oh, yes,”’ he continued, ‘‘when the (Quakers 
get stirred out, it is asure sign that something 
is wrong. Lots of the legislators do notr 
half the bills they vote on. They do what 
they are told to do, unless some people whos 
judgment they respect, say something to then 
about it. After that they have a mind 0 
their own. It isn’t so hard to make trouble 
for the political bosses as one might think. 
These remarks should lead more persons thal 
the writer to consider the door of usefulne# 
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that opens here, revealing a responsibility that 
we may not shirk. 

It is stated on good authority that the to- 
tal number of protests reaching the Governor 
with respect to the afore named bill were 
“twelve telegrams and eighty-one petitions 
and letters,’’ from a commonwealth of seven 
million inhabitants. ‘‘Only one teacher in the 
State had appealed to the Governor against a 
pill that would have-educated the young by 
thousands in dishonesty.” 

The earnestness that makes us watchful of 
opportunities and the faith that prompts us to 
do the little that we can, are pedestals upon 
which the greatest reforms are builded. 
















“Tue Liquor traffic can never repay its 
cost, no matter how high we make the license 
fee.”’ 







LIQUOR papers are commending the Barten- 
ders’ Total Abstinence Societies, claiming that 
on ‘business principles’’ a bartender should 
have aclear brain and asteady hand. On what 
“principles,’’ we would ask, do the promoters 
of drunkard factories condemn the use of their 
own product? 










THE INTERNATIONAL ALCOHOLIC CONGRESS 
that meets biennially in Europe has closed its 
ninth session. This body of fourteen hundred 
delegates, notable in science and in the service 
of humanity came from fifteen different na- 
tions on two hemispheres. 

Questions of religion and politics were 
wisely ruled ont of such a varied assemblayve. 
The subjects discussed were the teachings of 
science concerning a moderate use of alcohol, 
and the effect of its use on every phase of 
human progress. Two schools of thought were 
represented, the moderates, who called them- 
selves the ‘‘Temperate school,” and the total 
abstainers, who are called the ‘‘ Abstinence 
School.” 

The applause for the testimony of science 
and experience on behalf of total abstinence 
showed the moderates to be in the minority. 

The statement of Dr. August Forel, one of 
the foremost authorities in the world on brain 
and nerve diseases, that neither science nor 
experience furnishes evidence to justify call- 
ing alcohol a food, called out prolonged accla- 
mations. The papers read by notable mem- 
bers of the congress during these six days will 
fill two or three volumes and will soon be 
printed for wide distribution. 

The paper on ‘‘Alcohol and Art,’’ by Pro- 

fessor Berens, director of the German School 
of Art, at Dusseldorf, was aclassic. He said 
that alcohol, by dulling the spiritual aspira- 
lions essentia! to the greatest work, is an en- 
emy of the highest attainment in art. 
_A paper on ‘‘Scientific Temperance Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools in the United 
States,” by Mary H. Hunt, led to a discussion 
in which twenty speaker's took part, and nearly 
every one of them recommended the extension 
ofthe American method for the prevention of 
Intemperance. 














































Among the great results of the Internation- 
al Anti-Alcohol Congress just concluded is the 
amalgamation of all workmen’s abstainers’ so- 
Cleties in Germany under the leadership of a 
brilliant and popular member of the Reichstag 
—Stoermer of Hamburg. 

















THE FRIEND. 


In the opinion of the delegates the conven- 


tiun just closed achieved more practical re- 
sults than any that have gone before. In 
Vienna two years ago, when it was proposed 
to hold the next meeting in Germany, the pro- 
posal met with strong opposition on the ground 
that the beer-loving Teuton would injure the 
work by unsympathetic comment. Happily 
the Germans adopted quite a contrary atti- 
tude.— Union Signal. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION of Friends of Philadelphia was 
held on the evening of Fourth Month 22nd, 
1903, and was well attended. The work of 
the Executive Committee for the past year 
was interesting and met with approval. The 
coffee stand at Front and Margaretta streets 
had been enlarged and will now accommodate 
fourteen persons. It is believed that many of 
the men who come here are kept from the sa- 
loons by this means. 

Protests and Remonstrances have been sent 
to the Pennsylvania [.egislature against bills 
providing for radical and dangerous changes 
in the license law of the State. All these 
bills failed to pass. 

The Literature Committee reported the 
distribution of twenty-nine thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-nine pages of temperance 
tracts. A large percentage of these have been 
given out on the small streets, in the slums and 
at the factories during noon hour by two of 
our faithful members. Several endorsed Phys- 
iologies and some temperance leaflets were 
sent to the workers in the girl’s school belong- 
ing to the mission in Japan. Five hundred 
temperance papers have been distributed at 
Trenton and in colored First-day schools at 
different places. Several Talks on Scientific 
Temperance Instruction were given before 
Teachers’ Institutes by Elizabeth Lloyd. 

For a number of years past the Executive 
Committee has recognized the principles of 
‘*reclaiming society by the redemption of the 
child.”’ Consequently efforts have been made 
to induce the superintendents and instructors 
of our public schools to make the Scientific 
Temperance Instruction provided by law ef- 
fective rather than half-hearted. We believe 
that the labors of Ella B. Greene, who has 
been employed by the Association a part of 
each year for several years past, have been 
most valuable in the line above alluded to. 
She has visited at our request nearly every 
county in Pennsylvania, encouraging princi- 
pals and teachers to a conscientious compli- 
ance with the law. She is now engaged by the 
Association for additional work in the Sate of 
New Jersey. Being tactful in manner and 
feeling a special call to this labor, she is wor- 
thy of our confidence and encouragement. 
Testimonies to the value of her work comes to 
us from many quarters. 

After the business of the meeting had been 
transacted, a deeply interesting but informal 
address was delivered by James Wood, of Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y., who spoke by appointment on 
‘‘The Proposed Inter-denominational Confer- 
ence and the Results it is hoped to Accom- 
plish.”’ 


— -—____—»-e—____ ——___ 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Sarah Caroline Hadley, from Wilmington Ohio, 
has been engaged in visiting the Quarterly Meetings 
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in their course, and several particular meetings in 
, their neighborhood. 





The last session of West Grove Monthly Meet- 
| ing, Pa., was marked by the admission of three new 
| members and the application of a fourth to be re- 

ceived as into membership; also the consideration 

of the acknowledgment of a gift in the ministry 
as conferred on another, and by the liberation of 
Hlizabeth C. Cooper for religious service in Eastern 
Quarterly Meeting, N. C. 





At the same Monthly Meeting, Henry T. Out- 
land, of North Carolina, was in attendance, as also 
at the Monthly Meeting held at Medford, N. J., on 
Seventh-day last. On the week following the Yearly 
Meeting he proceeded to the neighborhood of Mun- 
cy Monthly Meeting, Pa., attending the meeting 
held at Pennsdale, visiting most of the families 
there, and returning in time to attend Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting. Since which he has been vis- 
iting several meetings as they came in course. 

The Westtown Old Scholars’ Association of West- 
town Boarding School proposes to hold its Seventh 
Annual Reunion at Westtown, Pa., onSeventh-day, 
the sixth of Sixth Month, 1903 ; the meeting to be 
held in their large new tent, special trains run by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and interesting speak- 
ers engaged to address the meeting. This will 
probably be the largest gathering of Friends in 
this vicinity in 1903. 





__ 


Notes from Others. 


It costs less to send sixteen thousand students 
through a State university than to build a battle- 
ship. 

W. G. Ballantine says in the Congregationalist: 
“Up to this time the theory of all our Sunday 
school work has been exegetical. The advance 
will come in teaching the Christian life vitally and 
dynamically, not bookishly.” 

Official announcement is made that the Fiji is- 
lands are now nominally Christianized and civil- 
ized, and will no longer need to be cared for by the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. The islands contri- 
buted for missionary purposes last year $25,000. 

Tao Teh King, the only writing left to posterity 
by the philosopher and seer, Lao Tsze, who lived 
six hundred and four years before the Christian 
era and upon which Taoism, ore of the three re- 
ligions of China, is based, has been translated by 
I. W. Heysinger and gives an excellent idea of the 
original Taoist belief. 


Archdeacon Wilson, in Contemporary Review, last 
month in an article entitled “Scientific Training 
and Religious Truth” says: “I have personally 
known distinguished men of science who have spo- 
ken to me of their early religious teaching (which 
was exceptionally bad) as a crime committed 
against them—a crime which they could never for- 
give and of which they could never obliterate the 
effects. The Bible was ‘spoiled for them forever.’ 
There is no stronger reason for the most scrupu- 
lously truthful religious teaching than this terri- 
ble, and very common reaction in the minds of 
those who have been illtaught. The way to avoid 
and minimize this most serious effect of scientific 
training on the reception of religious thought is to 
teach religion in. every home, and every school, 
from the infant school to the university, that men 
and women shall have as little as possible to un- 
learn; or,in a word, to prepare religious thought 
for scientific training by making the religious 
teaching truthful, and not inconsistent with [true] 
scientific methods and results.” 





Andrew Carnegie has given six hundred thou- 





























sand dollars to Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, on 
the condition that out of this sum provision shall 
be made for Booker T. Washington and his wife. 
No more worthy object could have been selected. 
The Tuskegee Institute does in many respects a 
work exactly opposite to that of public libraries, 
to the establishment of which Carnegie has given 
so many millions. No doubt public libraries are 
capable of doing a beneficent work; but one can 
hardly study their actual use without reaching the 
conclusion that they often do quite as much harm 
as good. The taste which they chiefly appear to 
stimulate is a consuming appetite for vapid fiction, 
the gratification of which not only keeps the hands 
in idleness but enervates the will and fills the 
brain with a riot of disordered fancies. Nothing 
more calculated to unfit the average boy or girl 
for the mechanical tasks that would naturally 
fall to his or her lot can be well imagined. Now 
the training in Tuskegee is in the highest degree 
practical—in the direction of maximum industrial 
efficiency. It teaches the crafts and trades. It 
sends out yearly a band of trained negroes who are 
doing more for their race than any other class in 
the community is doing for it.—Country Gentle- 
man. 


FREE Fiction.—The only reasonable principle on 
which to base the acceptance of Carnegie’s offer to 
the city of one million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the erection of thirty branches of the Free 
Library, with the enormous expense which will be 
entailed thereby, is that the practically indefinite 
extension of the system will place within reach of 
every resident of Philadelphia the best books by 
the best authors, ostensibly free of charge. A fur- 
ther glance at the annual report of the Free Li- 
brary, just issued, shows how the present facilities 
of the institution are appreciated, and what use is 
made of them by the army of free readers. Of the 
one million six hundred and ninety-one thousand 
four hundred and fifty-two volumes taken out of 
the central library and the fourteen branches dur- 
ing last year, one million three hundred and three 
thousand nine hundred and forty-one volumes were 
classed as “fiction,” leaving only three hundred and 
and eighty-seven thousand five hundred and eleven 
volumes in all the other departments of literature. 
Nearly four-fifths of the books circulated during 
the year were novels of varying degrees of worth- 
lessness as educational and elevating agencies. 
Contrast the work of the free library system as a 
whole with that which has been carried on for 
years past by the Friends’ Free Library, in Ger- 
mantown, among the fifteen thousand or twenty 
thousand volumes in which institution there is not 
a single novel.—Evening Telegraph. 


_—_— - 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep STATES.—In Omaha, Judge Munger, of the U 
S. District Court, has lately issued an injunction to pre- 
vent 3000 union teamsters, who had struck, from inter- 
fering in any way with non-union teamsters. The in- 
junction is said to be the most sweeping of the kind ever 
issued in the West, and, among other things, restrains 
the men from any conduct to humiliate the strike break- 
ers, from applying vile epithets, from congregating in 
crowds anywhere, from publishing any rules, notices, or- 
ders or directions from the officers, from picketing, in- 
timidating and various other actions inimical to the in- 
terests of the employers. 

President Roosevelt has reached California, and re- 
ceived a warm welcome in several places he has visited 
on the way. 

Statistics show that during the last twelve years lines 
of electric railways have increased in length from 8123 
miles to 22,589 miles. 

An appeal to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania was 
made by a congregation of Christian Scientists against 
the decision of the Court of Common Pleas in this city 
which had refused to grant the congregation a charter. 
This decision was confirmed by the Supreme Court. One 
of the reasons assigned is the manner of healing or cur- 
ing disease, is injurious to the community and opposed to 
the general policy of the law of Pennsylvania relative to 
the existence and treatment of disease. 


guages, including those in raised characters for the 
blind, were distributed by the Pennsylvania Bible Society 
in this State last year. 


( 
masked men, not to make another trip. The Postmaster 
General has accordingly suspended service on this route, 
and has stated that there were five applicants under the 
civil service rules for appointment as rural carriers. The 
three men passing the highest on the list were all colored. 
Under the civil service rules there is no option with the 
Department except to appoint the person who stands 
highest on the list ; therefore, the negro, Alfred Dillard, 
was appointed. 
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William Morrison, of Lexington, Ky., who has Spent six 
years in the Congo Free State as a missionary, hag fur. 
nished, according to a despatch from London, an exhays. 
tive report to the Congo State authorities, to the Ameri. 
can and British Ministers at Brussels and to Foreign Seo. 
retary Lansdowne, detailing the results of his personal 
investigation and showing that the situation of the native 
blacks is daily growing worse, as a result of the rubber 
monopoly’s introduction of forced labor, virtually amount. 
ing to slavery. On his way to the coast William Morrison 
travelled eight hundred miles of the Kassai River, for. 
merly thickly dotted with villages, and he says there are 
now less than a dozen villages there, the people having 
fled into the forests to escape the tyranny of the whites, 















Nearly 100,000 Bibles and Testaments in forty lan- 


A negro rural free delivery letter carrier named John 
). Allgood was lately warned near Gallatin, Tenn., by 


He resigned about three weeks ago, and 


the Civil Service Board certified the second man on the 
list, John C. Allgood, also a negro, and he is the carrier 
who has been held up by masked men and ordered to re- 
sign. 


C., 34 refrigerator cars, holding about 272,000 quarts of 
strawberries, to cities in the Northern and Middle States. 


to the Board of 
vious week and 42 more than the corresponding week of 


males: 66 died of consumption of the lungs ; 69 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 
9 of diphtheria: 15 of cancers ; 16 of apoplexy ; 25 of 
typhoid fever; 5 of scarlet fever, and 2 of small pox. 


There were lately sent in one day from Wilmington, N. 


There were 498 deaths in this city last week, reported 
Health. This is 7 less than the pre- 


1902. Of the foregoing 268 were males and 230 fe- 


FoRsIGN—A despatch of the 7th from Paris, says : 
Baron D'Estournelles de Constant, the French Deputy 
who was delegate of France to The Hague Peace Confer- 
ence, to-day gave a statement regarding the political 
meaning of King Edward's visit to Paris and the advanc- 
ing world movement in favor of arbitration. The Baron 
says it will eventuate in a Franco-British and in other 
arbitration treaties between the great Powers, and de- 
clares the United States is entitled to the credit for ini- 
tiating this world movement. In his statement the Baron 
says: “ While King Edward did not utter a word on poli- 
tics from the time of his arrival in France to the moment 
of his departure from the country, yet I am convinced 
that his visit will have the happiest effect on the relations 
between the two countries. Only a year ago Europe 
sought to let The Hague court die a silent death; but 
President Roosevelt saved the tribunal, first by submitting 
toit the question in dispute between Mexico and the 
United States ; second, by obliging Germany, Great Bri- 
tain and Italy to take their Venezuelan complications to 
The Hague court. Finally, Andrew Carnegie enriches the 
court by the magnificent gift of $1,500,000. Thus, thanks 
to America and the Americans, the tribunal is not doomed 
to slow death, and even Europe has been awakened to its 
merits.” 

A fire, suspected of being of incendiary origin, destroyed 
about 250 houses and millions of feet of lumber in Ot- 
tawa, Ont. About 2000 persons were made homeless. 

The British Foreign Secretary Lansdowne has an- 
nounced in Parliament the policy of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to the Persian Gulf in the following lan-- 
guage: “I say without hesitation,” he declared, “ that 
we should regard the establishment of a naval base or a 
fortified fort in the Persian Gulf by any other Power as a 
very grave menace to British interests, and we should 
certainly resist it with all the means at our disposal.” 

A despatch from Paris, says : “‘ The separation of Church 
and State has become one of the great questions of the 
day, and both sides are closing their ranks, and it is gen- 
erally recognized that a grave crisis is imminent.” 

In a recent address in London Andrew Carnegie attrib- 
uted the success which has attended his business career 
largely to the system of sharing profits with the employ- 
ees. He said: “The great secret of success in business 
of all kinds, and especially in manufacturing, where a 
small saving in each process means fortune, is a liberal 
division of profits among the men who help to make them, 
and the wider distribution the better. We may look for- 
ward with hope to the day when it shall be the rule that 
the workman is partner with capital, the man of affairs giv 
ing his business experience, the workingman in the mill 
giving his mechanical skill to the company, both owners 
in the shares and so far equally interested in the success 
of their joint efforts, each indispensable, without whose 
co-operation success were impossible. It is a splendid 
vista along which we are permitted to gaze.” 

After much delay the agreements to refer the Vene- 
zuela controversy to The Hague Tribunal has been signed 
by representatives of the European Powers, and by Minister 
Bowen representing Venezuela. 

A purchase of 2,000,000 acres of timber land in New- 
foundland has lately been made by Canadian and Ameri- 
can capitalists, with the view of developing the business 
of paper-pulp making. 
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Reports show that at least one hundred Jews and some 


non-Jews acting in sympathy with them were butchered 
in Kischeneff, the capital of Bessarabia, between Fourth 
Month 20 and 23. 
cality have awakened the sympathy of their brethren jp 
this land, who have forwarded money for their reliof, 
Another massacre of Jews is reported from Tirospol. 


The sufferings of the Jews in that lo. 


A lamp has been designed by Hans Molisch, of Prague, 


in which phosphorescent micro-organisms produce a light 
without heat. 
filled with gelatine. 
tain kind of bacterian culture germs. 
called the micrococcus phosphoreus, and after being in- 
troduced into the lamp grows with great rapidity. The 
gelatine solidifies and forms a lining in two days, and then 
a pale blue phosphoresence is thrown out. This property 
continues for about two weeks. 


It is described as a flask-shaped bottle 
Into this is put a spoonful of a cer- 
The germ used ig 


There are 41,000,000 people in England, of whom, it is 


stated, more than half live on less than $12 a week in. 
come, while 7,000,000 of them have no more than $6 a4 
week. 
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NOTICES. 
Meeting at Lansdowne.—A meeting for worship 


appointed for Chester Monthly Meeting will be held in the 
meeting-house at Lansdowne, on Fifth-day evening, Fifth 
Month 21st, 1903, at 8 o’clock. 


WFSTERN QUARTERLY MEETING OF FRIENDS.—The train 


leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 7.16 A. M., on 
the 22nd instant, will be met at West Grove, to convey 


‘free of churge), those desiring to attend the Western 


Quarterly Meeting of Friends, to be held at London Grove, 


Chester County, Pa. It would assist the committee if 
those intending to come would inform by postal in ad- 
TRUMAN C. MoorE. / 
GEORGE R. CHAMBERS, } 
WESTTOWN BoaRDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M.,25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester. 
Phone 114a. Epwarb G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 
Westtown BoArpING ScHooL.—Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 
Wo. F. WickersHaM, Principal. 
Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 


‘ommittee. 





Notice.— Suburban Friends having flowers to spare, 
wild or cultivated, will confer good upon many of dreary 
surroundings in the city—members of sewing classes, 
mission schools and others—by sending flowers in by the 
five cent package express to Broad Street Station of 
Reading Terminal on Sixth-days or Seventh-day mornings 
to the care of MARTHA S. CALLEY. Postal-card_ notices 
thereof to her at No. 4234 Pine St., Philadelphia, would 
be helpful. 


Marriep.—On Fifth-day, Fifth Month 7th, 1903, at 
Friends’ Meeting House, Haverford, Pa., RACHEL GRIS- 
com ALsop, daughter of the late Samuel Alsop, Jr., and 
of Esther Kite Alsop, to JOHN DARLINGTON CARTER, of 
Haverford, Pa. 


aware County, Pa., on Third Month 17th, 1903, WILLIAM 


Ruoaps, in his seventy-ninth year; a member of Spring: 
field Particular and Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, 


Penna. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 


Diep, at his residence at Ashley, Newtown Square, Del 
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